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FATHER DESIRES THAT HIS TWO MoO- 
therless little boys, aged one and three years, be adopted 
among Friends, where they will be properly brought up and 
cared for, and where they can go to a Friends’ meeting. Address 
E. E. VAN HOUTAN, Viola, Reshiand connty, N. Y. 


MARY E. WATERS, 3% Frankiin su 


314 Franklin Street, 
| BONNET MAKER. 


Philadelphia, 
Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


Tailoring. 
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Titacion. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

9 N. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

Merchant Tailor. 


TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WwW?! MA 1N WISHES POSITION AS COMPAN- 
ion to invalid or care of elderly lady. Address 
L. MILLER, Willow Grove, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Ww NTED—A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 
keeper. Country preferred. Address A. R., Office Intelli 
gencer and Journal. 921 Arch St., Phila. 


NNOUNCEMENT “1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected. 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


KA HUMPKA, FLORIDA. Sia Hotel “Clar- 

endon” now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
~tate on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
| Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

_ JOSEPH L. JONES. 


"SWARTHMORE ‘COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 


SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supsect: ‘‘The Factors of Lite.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
; Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p.m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
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SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
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and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $800, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 

Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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FLORAL GUIDE. 


Secu Catalogue of America. 
Beene cekahien Fioeere Bulbs and Small 
Fruits with descriptions and prices. New Shape, New 
Type completely revised and improved. Contains more 
varieties than any other catalogue printed. 3 elegant 
co:ored plates 8x10; inches, and a rontispiece. Everv 
person who owns & foot of land or cultivates a plant 
shoud have acopy. Price of Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE, 
containing a certificate good for 15 cents worth ot Seeds, 
ICK SEEDSMAN 
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POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
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WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
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LypiA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 
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GEO RGE Ww. H ANCOCK, . 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monty To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH >} STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 

Local agents appointed or information given by 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jay" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Pritt Lom eat any PHILA. 


Se ee ee AAA 


ee Nees 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FURMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT LNSUKANCK at acuual NET 


Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRI-. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “apitat, $500,000 (Full paid.) 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 


secured by 8; 


Trust and Financial Business. 


special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the 
All Trust Funds onc 


any. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
col deuineah are kept separate and apart 


jrom the assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 
President. 


EDWARD HOOPES, 


Benjamin Miller, 


Edward Hoopes, 
Charles Platt, 


Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., 


43> BopDIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


Phila 


arene icataloets to use ieee Tea and | 
Coffee should send to Wm. S. Ingram, 


dealer in Tea and Coffee, 31 N. Second | 


St., Phila., Penna., stating what kind and 


quantity wanted, and they will receive by | 


mail his prices and terms. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS: 
Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, 
Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, 


R. T. McCARTER, Jz., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Solicitor 
Thos em 


Alan Wood, 
Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L 9 


| [Pien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AGHELA i. Lanviid, 1244 North ath Steest. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


we WM. HEACOCK, agi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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COTT AGE. 


OCEAN END OF 8S. CAROLINA AVENUE. 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON FIRST-DAYS. 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, 


PENNHURS T. 


MICHIGAN A VENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. 
WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric 
anything of its kind both 
cellence of weave. 


FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
171 S. CAROLINA 


Hostess. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A carpet that surpasses 
in durability and ex- 
The designs and colorings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Phila. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


Brussels Carpet 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable ‘dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


LARD 


R. RICHARDS, 
1441 N. ah St. 


Association of Friends to Seunee the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaRp M. Jenkins, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A, SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


ExEecuTIvVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 


These are sent to the support of two schools for colored | 
| ment. 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





George L. 


Alfred Paschal) | 


| (QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUE H. TomLiINson, Principal, 
Or CynTui4 G. BosLeErR, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


8 WAR THMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but al! others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


SuarGmnere, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLry, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


| Orto 


Tuomas P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CiauENT M. BrppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


| paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
sae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.~“@a 
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REALITIES. 


Ou, never deem this world a dream 

Of things which are not what they seem ! 
For He who hurled through space this world 
And the starry skies above unfurled, 

Can never lie; and earth and sky 

Are what He wrote for the human eye. 

The fool, indeed, or child may read 

Only the letters with careless heed ; 

And fail to see what mystery 

Contained in the sacred whole may be. 

But he whose sight is open to light 

Finds the page with heavenly glories bright. 
For on Nature’s face we can clearly trace 
The tokens of Godhead in every place. 

In every line God’s power divine, 

His love and wisdom steadily shine; 

In His hand we lie, while with raptured eye 
We read His truth on sea and sky. 


—Ezx- Pres. Thomas Hill of Harvard. 


SESE 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London.) 


THE MISSION OF FRIENDS: SOCIAL} 

BY EDWARD GRUBB, 
In a former paper I have endeavored to point out 
how, in the case of a Society, no less than in that of 
an individual, the possession of life depends on the 
consciousness of a Mission; and have also tried to 
state what, from a survey of the circumstances of 
its origin and history, appears to be the mission of 
our own Society. That mission was stated to be 
the upholding before the world of the principle of 
the spirituality of religion—in other words, of the 
real presence of God in man. The working of that 
principle on the spiritual side we traced, noting how 
its acceptance has led to the disuse of outward 
ceremonies and of a professional ministry,—to the 
endeavor to maintain a life and worship “in spirit 
and in truth.” 

All this, however, is but one side of the many 
applications of our central principle; there is 
another, which is of quite equal importance, but 
which has been less often handled. 

In virtue of the one spirit that dwells in all men, 
mankind are one with each other. Barriers of race 
and nation, of rich and poor, of black and white, 
of heathen and Christian, break down before a vivid 
realization of the Oneness of Humanity. This has 
been felt implicitly by all in every age who have had 





[This is a continuation of the paper reprinted from the Quar- 
terly Examiner in the issues of this journal First mo. 12 and 19, 
current volume. } 
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Vol. XVII. No. 843. 


a true insight into the sacred dignity of man. The 
sigh of Wordsworth,— 
“ What one is, 
Why may not millions be ?” 
expressed the aspiration of every heart that has 
throbbed with the passion of humanity. And so 
the absorbing desire of such true-hearted souls has 
been to sweep away the causes that divide man from 
man, and to raise up those who, through the oppres- 
sion of others or the evil customs of society, are 
living beneath their true dignity. In other words, 
the passion of humanity has been a passion for 
social regeneration,—for realizing the “ Kingdom of 
Heaven” here below. “ There is a sense,” says a 
modern writer,’ “ which lies dormant with most of 
us. It may always be awakened, and, once roused 
it never leaves us. Let us call it, if you please, the 
Sense of Humanity. It is not philanthropy, nor 


benevolence, nor sentimentality ; it is a thing much 


wider and fuller than any of these. Peter got this 
sense when he had the vision of the great sheet. It 
is the sense of the universal brotherhood.” 

Every man who has truly entered into the spirit 
of Christ has had this sense,—has felt, therefore, 
that he had a mission socially, as well as spiritually. 
“ The still, sad music of humanity” has fallen upon 
his ears, and has roused him to a sense of the wrong 
and shame of the oppression of man by man. 

Historically, it is true that those who have 
discerned most clearly the presence of God with 
man have been foremost in proclaiming the oneness 
of humanity. The sense of the fatherhood of God 
has carried with it that of the brotherhood of man. 
Hebrew prophets of old, coming forth to declare the 
spirituality of religion, denounced in burning words 
the selfishness of those who bought and sold their 
brethren, or who “ joined house to house, and field 
to field,” till there was no room left for the poor. 
This is true, although their sympathies had not then 
extended far beyond the limits of their own nation. 
The early Church, inspired by the spiritual teaching 
of their Master, tried to carry it into practice by 
establishing community of goods. The apostle 
James yields to none of the old prophets in his 
denunciations of the rich, who kept back by fraud 
the hire of the laborers that had reaped their fields. 

This generalization holds good in measure, 
though, as we shall afterwards see, with limitations, 
of our own Society. George Fox and his friends de- 
nounced the spirit that leads to war, and this agita- 
tion we have always maintained. And even through 


Walter Besant, ‘‘ Children of Gibeon.”’ p. 305. 
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FRIENDS’ 


the “dead ages,” in spite of their narrowness and 
formalism, spiritual giants were evolved,—men like 
John Woolman and Joseph Sturge, who embodied in 
themselves the “ enthusiasm of humanity.”" Largely 
through their efforts the gigantic evil of negro sla- 
very was swept away, and by the labors of such men 
as they the barbarities of our prisons and the 
cruelty of our criminal code were greatly mitigated. 
In our own day we have earnest agitation against the 
corrupting influences of alcoholic drinking and the 
State regulation of vice. 

These are healthy signs, and show that the “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity” is by no means extinct 
among us. But when we look at the condition of 
the social life around us, it is impossible not to long 
for a new development of this enthusiasm. We 
work on in the beaten tracks, but there are new ones 
waiting to be opened up. If we have not lost enthus- 
iasm, we are yet deficient in that insight which de- 
tects new social needs, and that elasticity which 
adapts old principles to new conditions. We are 
lacking in such qualities as those of Woolman, to 
whom it was given to discern the inherent immor- 
ality of the then respectable practice of slave-hold- 
ing, and to faithfully upbold the true standard, in 
the face of social displeasure and the disapproval of 
those in high position in the Society. 

There are facts in our social life to-day which 
demand the earnest attention of Christian people as 
much as did that of slavery,—facts which, though 
not new, are coming to the front as they have never 
done before. The attention they require they are 
beginning to receive,—more, I regret to say, without 
our borders than within them. “The air,” says 
a leading Baptist minister,? “rings with proofs 
that social problems are supreme.” Roman Cath- 
olics and Anglicans, Baptists and Independents, vie 
with one another in discussing the social condition 
of the people.’ 

How is it with ourselves? So far as I am aware, 
this subject has never, as such, claimed the attention 
of our Yearly Meeting. Very rarely, I believe, has 
it been brought under the notice of any of our sub- 
ordinate meetings. We are indeed reminded from 
time to time of our traditional protests against war 
and against slavery; we have had the evils of drink, 
and perhaps of licensed impurity, officially discussed. 
But there appears to be no recognition that as a 
Church we have any duties whatever in regard to 
the destitute multitudes around us, beyond the peri- 
odical reminder that we are “to be kind and liberal 

It is interesting to note that the derivation of the word en- 


thousiasmos is en, theos, implying the indwelling of a Divine pow- 
er. Hence Friends should be in a special degree ‘‘ enthusiasts.” 

*Dr. Clifford, in an address to the Baptist Union (Hudders- 
field, 1888), on ‘‘ The New City of God.’ 

*For instance: the Catholics last year held an important 
Congress at Liége, for the special purpose of discussing in an 
exhaustive manner the duty of the Church in relation to the 
poverty of the masses. And many of the resolutions come to 
were of a very Radical, not to say Socialistic, character. The 
Anglican bishops, in their Conference at Lambeth last July, re- 
ceived and published as part of their encyclical letter a “‘ Report 
on Socialism."" Atthe late meetings of the Church Congress, pa- 
pers on social questions have formed a leading feature ; and last 
year, at Wolverhampton, a Socialist was invited to address the 
Congress. 
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to the poor,’—a recommendation valuable indeed, 
but rather suggesting the assumption that unde- 
served destitution will always exist, and is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of our civilization. 

It is this assumption that is to a certain extent, I 
suppose, at the root of our apathy in this matter. 
But in making it we only show ourselves behind the 
times. Emphatically this is an age that does not 
accept facts without inquiry, and does require insti- 
tutions to justify themselves before accepting them 
as permanent, It is an age that insists’on overhaul- 
ing traditional ideas and institutions, and examining 
them in the light of truth and justice. And if it ap- 
pears neither just nor expedient that a huge class of 
our population should be born into a condition of 
sordid misery and degradation, out of which they 
have little or no hope of escaping, then the spirit of 
the age demands that this state of things shall be 
put an end to, or else that very convincing reasons 
shall be given why to put an end to it is impossible, 

The indolent assumption that what has been must 
be, is, I fear, one cause of our apathy in this matter ; 
but it is an assumption that little befits the fellow- 
disciples of Fox and Woolman. Other causes there 
may be, such as the tendency to be contented with 
a back-eddy rather than the main current of the 
stream of national life; the tendency spoken of in 
the last paper, to look to an external standard of 
truth and duty rather than an inward guide ;' and 
ignorance as to the actual condition of the popula- 
tion. This ignorance is, I believe, so general, even 
among people otherwise well informed, that it may 
be better before going further to state with some 
care a few facts. There arethose who say, when 
anyone speaks of poverty, that it is all a mistake; 
that there is no poverty now worth troubling about, 
except such as is a wholesome corrective of vice and 
drunkenness. . se 

But, it may be said, even if things are bad now, 
they were much worse fifty years ago ; and it may be 
supposed that if we keep on as we are at present, 
all will come right in time. Undoubtedly Mr. Giffen 
and others have proved beyond all question that the 
working-classes, as a whole, are vastly better off now 
than in 1840. On the other hand the following facts 
should be remembered :—“In 1840 the condition of 
labor was extremely low. Indeed it seems to be uni- 
versally admitted that the period from 1780 to 1840 
was the worst in the history of the English laborer, 
since the feudal system began to decline in the mid- 
dle of the 14th century It was the time when 
self-interest ruled unchecked, when workmen were 
not allowed by law to combine together, and when 
society had not yet intervened with its factory legis- 


1This tendency I heard strikingly manifested some time ago, 
when a valued Quaker missionary was describing the difficulty 
of convincing certain natives that the practice of slavery was 
wrong. He said he had often wished that there had been some 
definite text in the Bible that could be appealed to as authorita- 
tive on the subject. Shades of Penn and Barclay! How had 
those natives been taught? Surely their teachers can have real- 
ized but faintly the method of George Fox (itself only the method 
of Christ revived) who, in the words of Canon Westcott, ‘‘ made 
clear deyond question the power of the simplest spiritual appeal 
to the consciences of men.” 





*T. Kirkup, ‘‘ Enquiry into Socialism,’’ p. 28.(Longmans, 1888). 





lation to check the greed of employers. Moreover 
the period since 1840 has been a time of unparalleled 
expansion, such as we cannot hope to see again. 
Not again shall we be likely to have in a single gen- 
eration such discoveries as those of the applications 
of steam, gas, and electricity, or the opening up for 
colonization of boundless expanses of fertile land all 
over the world. Again it must be remembered that 
in spite of the great improvement in the material 
comforts enjoved by, perhaps, one-half or two-thirds 
of the working-classes, the “ residuum” remains prac- 
tically as low as ever, and the position of the whole body 
tends to become more and more precarious. As the large 
system of industry extends, the means of production 
(land and capital) tend to concentrate themselves in 
fewer and fewer hands, and the great body of the 
workers cannot set themselves to work unless it hap- 
pens to pay an employer to engage them. Hence 
they have less and less control over the conditions 
of their employment, and are at any time liable to 
lose it through a change in fashion or in prices. In 
this respect their position compares very unfavorably 
with that of the middle ages, when the guilds so or- 
ganized labor that all decent workmen were practi- 
cally sure of employment. The industrial revolution 
of the last century destroyed the guilds, and intro- 
duced the chaos of individual competition. At the 
passing of every wave of commercial depression, 
(itself the result of ill-regulated competition), large 
numbers of honest workmen now fall like apples in 
an autumnal gale, and many never rise again. They 
and their offspring go to swell the numbers of the 
“ residuum.” 

The facts brought out above, both in regard to 
the destitute and those whom we should rather call 
the poor, must surely make us think. Nothing 
surely can be more distinctly the duty of a Christian 
Church than to investigate, and take measures to re- 
move if possible, conditions that put a bar to the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life of a large proportion 
of the population. And that our present poverty is 
such a conditiop is only too manifest. Where there 
is the pressure of grinding poverty, it is in nearly all 
cases impossible for human beings to cultivate a high 
spiritual life, or to live as befits their true dignity. 
Mind and spirit are dependent on the body ; and if 
the cravings for food and warmth are unsatisfied, it 
is very difficult for higher cravings to make them- 
selves felt. Spirit again is dependent on mind; and 
if the mind is continually occupied with a burden of 
hopeless care, it is next to impossible for the spirit- 
ual life to flourish. Too often the temptation is irre- 
sistible to employ the first means that present them- 
selves—alas! only too obtrusively—for temporarily 
drowning care. Added to this, there is the danger 
of demoralization inseparable from overcrowding 
among those who are too poor to afford decent 
dwellings, and from parental neglect among chil- 
dren whose mothers find it needful to go away to 
work. It is little less than a miracle, if children 
brought up amid sordid surroundings turn out other 
than vicious and degraded. 

It is true, indeed, that Christ pronounced bless- 
ings on the poor,—blessings which we in our luxuri- 
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ous homes are very ready to remember in refer- 
ence to other people, and to forget in reference to 
ourselves. But it is quite certain that it was not 
such poverty,—the poverty that degrades and brutal- 
izes,—that he had in mind. The state of things that 
He contemplated was one in which there should be 
enough for all to satisfy without anxious care the 
physical cravings, so that their best energies might 
be given to higher aims. 

That is the state of things which Christ undenia- 
bly had in mind as the external condition of his 
kingdom,—a kingdom which it ought not to have re- 
quired the sneers of secularists to convince us was 
meant to be realized here on earth, and not only in 
some future state. It isin flagrant contradiction of 
facts to say that such a state of things prevails now. 
It is a simple mockery to tell the destitute around 
us to “ take no thought for the morrow” (too many 
of them, indeed, are by long hopelessness reduced to 
that condition, though not in the sense intended) ; 
or that if they will but “seek the Kingdom of God, 
all things shall be added unto them.” Those words 
were true when uttered, and might be true again if 
Christians had all along been doing their duty. 


[Conclusion to follow.] 


THE THREEFOLD RELATION OF CHRIST TO 
THE PRESENT AGE: 


A FEW years ago, a lady of more than average intelli- 
gence, a member of one of the so-called Evangelical 
Churches, said to the writer, in the course of a con- 
versation in which reference had been made to the 
Society of Friends: “I have always thought until 
quite recently that you Quakers were a set of wild 
heathen,—harmless and respectable enough, but with- 
out any definite religious belief.” She admitted, 
however, that her opinion had been changed some- 
what by a more intimate acquaintance with some of 
the members of the Society of Friends, who did pos- 
sess a definite religious faith and could give a reason 
for the same. 

Probably every Friend who has had much inter- 
course with members of other branches of the Chris- 
tian Church has met the same unwarranted criticism 
of our Religious Society in some form or other. Very 
often the charge is presented in words like the fol- 
lowing: “ Yes, they are good enough people, these 
Quakers, from the moral standpoint, but they have 
no religion,—at least they do not believe in Christ.” 
Within the past few weeks that charge—that we “ do 


| not believe in Christ ”—has been brought to my at- 


tention as the utterance of a person of intelligence— 
a school-teacher—who ought to have known better, 
but who probably did not care to know better. When 
it is charged against members of our branch of the 
Society of Friends (as has been done) that we are 
heretics, because we do not believe in Christ, it is 
time that we deny such charges, lest our silence be 
construed as consenting to them: if our denial be 
somewhat indignant, it may well be pardoned such 





1An Essay read atthe meeting of the First-day School Union of 
Philadelphia, Third month 8th, 1889, in Race street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, by Isaac Roberts. 
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indignation, because of the utterly unfounded nature 
of the charge. 

It is of importance that we who are interested in 
First-day school work should know what is said of 
us by others,so that we may be prepared to meet 
these and similar accusations when they are pre- 
sented to us; and it is especially important that 
teachers in our schools should be able to present to 
the scholars in them the truths which we asa Relig- 
ious Society hold, so that they may be able also to 
meet and answer them; for it is altogether probable 
that they will hear them much more frequently than 
will others who are older and better informed. 

What then shall be our reply to such charges,— 
and what should be our teaching to the scholars in 
our First-day schools? To ignore the question, and 
say that those who make such attacks are too igno- 
rant to deserve a reply, is not to meet the danger in- 
volved in them, but seems a mere evasion. To pur- 
sue such a course may seem dignified, but it is cer- 
tainly neither brave nor wise. What then shall our 
answer be? 

For myself the proper answer to such charges is 
this : 

Instead of its being true that our branch of the 
Society of Friends does not believe in Christ, there 
is no other branch of the Christian Church that more 
fully accepts his truth and more entirely believes in 
him than do we. We may, and doubtless do, differ 
from others in our estimate of some of the circum- 
stances that surrounded the life of Jesus, but none 
can go farther than do we in the acceptance of his 
teachings as the most important message God has 
ever sent to his children, in the belief that those 
teachings are, as he declared they were, both spirit 
and life; and in the confidence that the anointing 
Spirit, which made him the Christ, was and is the 

» Spirit of God. 

There seem to be several ways in which men 
may be said to believe or not to believe in Christ, 
and it is well to have clear ideas in regard to these 
different ways of looking at and believing in him. 
To my mind there are three distinct, and yet closely 
related, ways of regarding him, or (as would, perhaps, 
be the better way to put it) there seems to be a 
threefold relation of Christ to the present age. It 
may be of help to others, as it has been to myself, to 
describe (even though briefly and inadequately) this 
threefold relation, and at the same time note what 
has been and is the teaching or view of the Society 
of Friends in regard to it. 

In the first place, Christ is presented to us of this 
age as an historic character, a man anointed with 
the Spirit of God (which anointing made him the 
Christ) teaching such truths and doing such works 
as the Spirit of God led him to teach and to do: as 
he himself said (John xii. : 49)—* For I have not spo- 
ken of myself, but the Father which sent me, he gave 
me a commandment what I should say and what I 
should speak ;”—and again (John xiv.: 10 ) “the 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” Wecan perhaps find no better account of 
his life-work, of the purpose of his coming and the 
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power which enabled him to fulfill that purpose, 
than is given in the book of the prophet Isaiah, from 
which he himself read in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
in the presence of those among whom he had been 
brought up. The account of this incident in his life 
as recorded in the Gospel according to Luke (4. : 17 
etc.), is as follows: 

“And when he had opened the book he found the 
place where it was written: ‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearten, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.’” 

From this beginning of his active teaching on to 
the end of it, the life of Jesus was a continued fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. With the record of that life 
as given in the four gospels the Society of Friends 
has never had any controversy ; the historical Christ 
as there presented has always been accepted by our 
religious body (as a whole) without cavil or com- 
plaint. We cannot too highly prize that life which 
is so perfect an example of the highest attainment of 
a divinely-led and controlled human life ; seemingly 
so far above our attainment, and yet set before us as 
the ideal which we should make every effort to at- 
tain. Nor can we too highly appreciate what that 
life, lived at such great sacrifice, has made possible 
for us in all things that make life worth living,—in 
freedom of thought and action ; in knowledge of the 
truth, and in the service of the highest good which 
it has opened up tous. The higher idea we form of 
the historical Christ as presented to us in the au- 
thentic records, and the more closely we follow his 
example, the more fully will we learn the will of our 
Heavenly Father, and the more able will we be to do 
that will. 

The second way in which Christ is presented to 
the present age is as the dogmatic or theological 
Christ, in the creeds and doctrines of the various 
branches of the Church bearing his name, each de- 
nomination holding that its doctrines are founded on 
the truth, and present to the world the true Christ. 
In this age it is generally conceded that each indi- 
vidual has the right, and should enjoy the fullest 
liberty, of selecting that branch of the Church whose 
doctrines most nearly embody the truth as he sees it. 
No man, no body of men, can at this time deny the 
right of private judgment, nor dare they interfere 
with religious liberty in its widest sense. The Society 
of Friends, although without a written creed, has 
nevertheless a well defined religious belief which 
bas borne fruit in the development of many noble 
Christian lives which form the best proof of the in- 
trinsic value of that religious belief. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,”—and the Society of 
Friends can doubtless produce quite as good fruit in 
the shape of devoted Christian living as can any 
other branch of the Church of Christ. If we prefer 
to base our doctrines as a Church directly upon the 
teachings of Jesus himself, if we look to his words 
as the highest outward authority for the truths we 
profess, surely we need not on that account be 
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charged with rejecting him. When such charges as 
those referred to are properly investigated, they will 
usually, perhaps always, be found to rest upon a dif- 
ference of opinion as to doctrine or dogma. We are 
said not to believe in Christ because we do not accept 
the doctrines of this or that branch of the Christian 
Church, but prefer to enjoy our undoubted right of 
entertaining our own views. Those who make such 
charges do not stop to think that we could present 
the same charge against them (were we ready to de- 
scend to that plane of action). Granting to others 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, we quietly claim, and propose 
to exercise, the same right for ourselves; and for 
those who have the charge of heresy ready for all 
who differ with them we have sincere pity, regret- 
ing that in their zeal for mere opinion they should 
thus forget their Christianity. If our branch of the 
Society of Friends refuses to accept a certain doctrine 
which other branches of the Christian Church regard 
as essential, it should be remembered that we do so 
because we do not find such a doctrine in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and cannot reconcile it with right rea- 
son. Regarding him as the highest authority in mat- 
ters of doctrine, we can appeal to him, as did his 
disciples of old: “‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

But there is another and higher way in which 
Christ is presented to the present age, and it is with 
this that the Society of Friends is chiefly concerned. 
It is as the living, energizing Christ—the Christ- 
spirit abiding in the soul and controlling the life, re- 
vealing the will of God and imparting strength to 
fulfill that will—tbat we chiefly believe in him, and 
surely there can be no higher, no more practical, or 
more advantageous way of believing in him than 
this. One of the modern English essayists has used 
an expression which conveys very fully the idea of 
the living Christ as entertained by many, if not all, 
members of the Society of Friends; it is the expres- 
sion—‘“ the power that makes for righteousness ; ” 
what words can better express the work in the indi- 
vidual soul of the Spirit of Christ; a living power 
which “ makes for righteousness ” by freeing us from 
the power and dominion of sin, by revealing to us 
the will of God, by giving us the purpose to do that 
will, by granting us the power to accomplish that 
purpose. It is in this way that Friends are concerned 
to know Christ,—as a living, vital, purifying presence 
in the individual soul ;—in thus knowing him they 
carry out the injunction of George Fox, “ Friends, 
mind the Light.” It is as such a living power that 
our ministers have presented Christ in that ministry 
of the word ; one expression which is heard in our 
meetings more frequently perhaps than any other is, 
“the light and life of Christ inthe soul,” and our minis- 
ters are generally careful to urge their hearers to faith- 
fulness in obeying the requirements of this ind welling, 
inspeaking Spirit of Christ. If to have this knowl- 
edge of Christ in the soul; if to listen to his voice 
and to obey his teachings as they come to us “ warm, 
and fresh, and living;” if to enter upon the service 
of God and to do his will as revealed to us by this 
inner light; if to know that we are made more pure, 








more strong, more loving, more true, by this hearing 
and this obedience,—if this is not to believe in Christ 
what then can be? surely not a mere intellect- 
ual conviction of the correctness of the record relat- 
ing to the historical Christ ? nor can it be the accept- 
ance by the mind of this or that theological dogma 
relating to him? As Friends we cannot so believe. 
We are convinced that any faith in Christ that does 
not result in moral and spiritual growth is but a faith 
in vain; any faith in Christ that does not show it- 
self in the improvement of the outward life is of no 
value whatever. Christianity when most simple and 
most accurately defined is “the life of God in the 
soul,” and that life must of necessity show itself in 
the life and character. 

If it were necessary many passages of Scripture, 
many sayings of Jesus and his disciples, could be 
quoted to show that this latter and (according to the 
Society of Friends) the most important relation of 
Christ to mankind, is amply sustained by them ; 
even as it is fully sustained also by right reason. 
But it is not only supported by the Scriptures and 
by reason, but by human experience as well. The 
Light “ which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world” does not shine in vain. We are so con- 
stituted that, as Emerson says, “we know the truth 
when we see the truth.” The enlightening, purify- 
ing, strengthening power of the Spirit of Christ, “ the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared untoall men.” If its teachings are obeyed, 
character is uplifted and men are drawn nearer to 
God ; if disobeyed, a loss in moral power, in spiritual 
insight, is the inevitable result. 

That there will ever be a variance between the 
inward teachings of the living Christ and the re- 
corded teachings of the historic Christ is not at all 
probable, although it is possible, as history has 
shown, that the living Christ may lead men into 
paths of right action which were but indirectly (if at 
all) referred to by the historic Christ. As we listen 
to the inspeaking word, and obey its teaching, we 
will doubtless find that our lives will approach more 
and more nearly to that of our great Exemplar, 
whose life was perfect because a life of perfect obedi- 
ence. And in thus approaching more and more near 
to that example of righteous living, we will find at 
once our best development and our greatest safety; 
for,as was said by William Penn, “we are to be 
judged by our likeness to Christ, rather than by our 
notions of Christ.” 

“Oh the outward hath gone! but in glory and power 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour: 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same!” 


Isaac Roperts. 
Norristown, Pa. 


‘Ou, to be nothing, nothing, 
Only as led by His hand; 
A messenger at His gateway, 
Only waiting for His command ; 
Only an instrument ready 
His praises to sound at His will, 
Willing, should He not require me, 
In silence to wait on Him still.” 
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BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

“ Though dead, he yet speaketh.” 
Freevine the interest that I always have in the right 
training and proper influence that should be thrown 
around our dear youth, and believing that many that 
are engaged in the responsible position of teacher 
and instructor might profit by the experience of this 
great man and Christian, I feel willing to offer for 
publication in your excellent paper the following 
striking incident recorded in his autobiography, that 
his beautiful example may be widely disseminated. 


Resecca M. Tuomas. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


“About 1835, one of the students came to my 
study and told me that a ten-dollar-bill had been 
taken out of his trunk, and he had no idea who 
could have done it. I asked him to give mea list of 
his room-mates, which he did, six in number, includ- 
ing himself. I then charged him to mention the 
subject to no one until I could examine a little into 
the matter. 

“T kept a pretty close watch upon the movements 
of all the boarding students, and particularly of the 
room-mates of the one who had lost the money. 

“ One Seventh-day one of these room-mates, whom 
I will call James, went to Washington, as the students 
frequently did, by permission, when they had par- 
ticular friends or relatives there, to return on First- 
day evening. James did not return with the others; 
this gave me a hint. I immediately set inquiries 
afloat, and found he had gone in the cars to Balti- 
more, and had put up at a prominent hotel, and I 
was impressed with a full belief that the bill was 
paid with his room-mate’s money. Yet it required 
very careful proceeding. James did not return un- 
til Third-day evening. This was an occasion in 
which I felt I must act. He was about sixteen years 
old, perhaps over. I feel it right, here, to mention, 
and the retrospect of it is very comforting and en- 
couraging, that it was my custom on those occasions 
of difficulty, in which I felt obliged to act, that be- 
fore I would invite the student into my study, to go 
in by myself, the doors being constructed so that 
no one could then enter, and earnestly crave that I 
might be favored in the interview I was about to 
have with the student that all might be for his good, 
without any regard to the interests or popularity of 
the school. And in no single ifistance, when this 
precaution was taken, did the interview fail to be 
satisfactory. 

“After such preparation, I invited James into my 
study, and the subject being an unusual one, and it 
having been several days in my mind, I was favored 
with an unusual degree of calmness and strength. 
We sat sometime in silence. I then inquired of him 
why he had not returned on First-day evening. He 
replied he had been to Baltimore. ‘ How didst thou 
go?’ ‘In the cars. ‘Where didst thou stay in 
Baltimore?’ (These questions were put feelingly 
and very deliberately). ‘At Barnum’s Hotel.’ 
‘Where didst thou get the money to pay thy ex- 
penses?’ ‘My father gave it to me.” ‘Is thy 





father in Washington?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Now,’ said 
I, ‘James, this last information I value, as I see from 
it the way of helping me out of a difficulty.’ Here 
I called my man and asked him to bring up my 
horse and buggy as soon as possible, as I wished to 
go to Washington. I continued to say to James that 
such a student (naming him) had lost a ten-dollar 
note out of his trunk the week before, ‘ and thy not 
returning to school as the other students, but going 
to Baltimore instead, and putting up at a hotel there 
naturally awakened an apprehension that something 


| was not right, and I am rejoiced at having my mind 


relieved on this point.’ I saw while I was speaking 
that he was guilty. As soon as I ceased, he arose, 
and with tears in his eyes, said, “ Oh, Mr. Hallowell, 
I cannot go to Washington with you. I did take 
that note. It was the first act of the kind I ever 
committed, and if you will only forgive and excuse 
me,I give you my word it shall be the last. We 
were both affected. There seemed to be an unusual 
depth of contrition and humility, and he had made 
no denial of the act. I asked him to sit down while 
I thought the matter over a little while. After a few 
minutes I said to him : ‘ James I am pleased with thy 
candid acknowledgment, and with the evidence of 
thy regret and contrition. I can forgive and excuse 
thee heartily on the terms thou namest, and no one 
knows of it but thee and me, nor shall any one 
know of it, as far as I am concerned. But the stu- 
dent must have his money. I must pay him the 
ten dollars and charge it in thy bill as money ad- 
vanced to thee in a particular emergency, and if thy 
father makes inquiry of me about it, I will refer him 
to thee, and thou must satisfy him in such way as 
thou thinkest right.’ After giving him a little con- 
soling counsel he left me. I paid the student the 
ten dollars, and when I presented the bill to his 
father, who was then among the most distinguished 
and influential men in Washington, he paid it 
promptly, without making any inquiry, and so the 
matter ended. No student could have behaved bet- 
ter, or could have been more affectionate and respect- 
ful than James was during the remainder of the 
time he was at school. J told noone. About twelve 
years afterwards I was called out of my school-room 
to see a gentleman whom my man had shown into 
the study,and there I found a fine-looking, large- 
sized naval officer who took me in his arms and 
wept. It was James, with whom I had the interview 
in that same study. We both wept. He was a Cap- 
tain in the Navy, and at that time had command of 
a prominent vessel. As soon as he could speak, he 
said, ‘ Mr. Hallowell, you have been the making of 
me. You have saved my character,’ and his tears 
flowed profusely for some time.” 


Tue castle which conservatism is set to defend 


is the actual state of things, good and bad. The 
project of innovation is the best possible state of 
things. Conservatism goes for comfort, reform for 
truth.—R. W. Emerson. 


I HAVE lived to learn that the secret of happiness 
is never to let your energies stagnate.—Adam Clarke. 











THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
[A friend has handed tothe INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL the following note. It was sent to the New York In- 
dependent, but returned by the editor of that journal. As 
it explains itself, we present it without further comment. 
—Eps.] 
To the Editor of The Independent : 
In an article in The Independent of the 28th ultimo, in 
relation to the author of “ Robert Elsmere,” the wri- 
ter, Rebecca Harding Davis, of this city, makes a 
passing allusion to the Society of Friends, and does 
it in such manner as cannot properly be passed by 
without comment and correction. The passage is as 
follows: 

“Only the insular habit of thought, of which we 
have spoken, can account for the astounding fact that 
Mrs. Ward, speaking for her sect at Oxford, has 
brought forth as a new revelation, known only toa 
few secluded thinkers the hackneyed dogmas of the 
Hicksite Quakers and of other branches of the Uni- 
tarian Church in this country. That it is and no- 
thing more.” 

The points to be remarked in this, are: (1) The 
attempt to identify Friends’ religious views with 
those presented in the work of fiction referred to; 
(2) the ascription to Friends (whom she calls “ Hick- 
sites’) of certain “ hackneyed dogmas ” ; and (3) the 
assumption that these Friends are a “ branch” of 
the Unitarian church. 

Each of these ideas is so great a departure from 
truth and justice, and all of them cumulatively are 
so absurdly incorrect, that it seems proper to say to 
the readers of The Independent: (1) That the Friends, 
as a body, hold definite religious views quite at vari- 
ance with those which R. H. D. ascribes to “ Robert 
Elsmere” and its author: if, therefore, she has not 
done injustice to the latter, she does extreme in- 
justice to the Friends; (2) that the Friends (whom 
she calls “ Hicksites”) have no “dogmas” either 
“ hackneyed ” or otherwise, a large liberty being per- 
mitted them upon points of doctrine inferior to the 
essential of Quakerism, the Inward Light, and its co- 
rollary the subordinate, though confirmatory, nature 
of the Scriptures, this liberty being exercised as to 
the points which, according to R. H. D.’s statement, 
“ Robert Elsmere ” and its author particularly raise ; 
(3) that the Friends are in no sense a “ branch” of 
the Unitarian—nor of any other—church, and cannot 
be truthfully identified with that body, the fact be- 
ing that while some of them hold “ Unitarian views,” 
others hold “Orthodox”’ views, neither class being 
coérced or disciplined by the other. 

The idea in R. H.D.’s mind seems to be that 
Friends “deny the divinity of Christ,’—an error 
which is not uncommon, it is true, being apparently 
composed in equal parts of a confusion of thought 
and a want of information. FRIEND. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 8. 


Tue true and living faith that works by Love to 
the purifying of the heart, is the gift of God created 
in the soul by our faithfully attending to his teach- 


ings ; leading us to moderation in all things.—£Z. 
Hicks. 
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THE “ LORD’S SUPPER.” 
[Read at the Quarterly Association of First-day Schools, of 


Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, Milton, Indiana, Third mo. 2, 
1889 } 


FRrenps regard the Lord’s supper, as partaken of by 
the churches as only an outward evidence of an in- 
ward work already accomplished ; and therefore its 
outward observance not necessary. The true Com- 
munion of the Lord can only be partaken of by those 
who have been previously baptized with the Holy 
Spirit, so that the love of God burns within them as 
a consuming fire, destroying the dross of humanity, 
and leaving the pure gold of obedience to the Divine 
will. Such can then come into that close com- 
munion with the Father that they can sit down at 
his table and feast upon his love, which is the bread 
of life, and drink through inspiration that divine 
truth and wisdom, which is the wine of life. And 
as often as we thus “ sup with Him, and He with us,” 
we come forth from the spiritual feast strengthened, 


invigorated, and renewedly qualified to labor in bis 
service. This is the true eating of his flesh, and the 


drinking of his blood, without which, as our blessed 
Master said, “there is no life in us.” It is only 
through constant watchfulness, and prayer without 
ceasing, that we can keep close enough to the Father 
to hear the whisperings of his still small voice, or see 
the inshinings of his glorious light. 

This spiritual Supper of the Lord, when often 
partaken of, is the regenerating and purifying Power 
that will crucify us to the lusts of the flesh, and 
bring us at last to realize that Christ indeed is born 
within us, and the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

Anna M. Srarr. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Temme, the celebrated authority on criminal law 
says: “ Why do we still have the death-penalty, 
which is no deterrent punishment, but a cruelty, a 
barbarity ? They say to murder a human being, to 
annihilate a human life, is something so horrible, in- 
human, unnatural, that it can be expiated only by 
the severest punishment? They murder the mur- 
derer! They annihilate in cold blood his life, a 
second one in addition to the first! And the second 
murder they call right, justice, and for the murderer 
who is to be murdered special tortures have to be 
created. The death sentence is announced to the 
murderer weeks beforehand, and it is said to him— 
‘Thou shalt die a violent death. We will lead thee 
to the gallows, and there the servants of the execu- 
tioner will seize thee, strap thee, and then the exe- 
cutioner will come to thee and hang thee.’ Thus the 
murderer will be murdered after having had before 
his eyes for weeks and months the future of his ap- 
proaching cruel death. ‘ But, after all,’ they say to 
him, ‘it is possible that you may be pardoned,’ in 
order to make still more terrible by the seconds of 
hope the weeks and months of deadly anguish! And 
this they call justice, even Christian justice!” 


Not what we think, but what we do 
Makes saints of us. 


—Alice Cary. 
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We have quite recently in our Editorial columns 
called the attention of our Representative Commit- 
tee to the need there is for more activity in the di- 
rection of preparing and spreading in a condensed 
form, the principles, testimonies, and history of the 
Society of Friends. We are again, and almost con- 
stantly, reminded of this need by private letters 
wherein are expressed thoughts and feelings that 
give evidence of the desire that exists for such an 
understanding of the Divine truth as it is the 
blessed privilege of Friends to possess. To bring 
this “ hunger and thirst” into communication with 
that which will satisfy it, or to a means tending to 
that end, is a problem that‘is’seeking a solution, and 
in order further to arouse interest so that some way 
may present for this, we are permitted to insert some 
Friend in 


“ 


extracts from a letter from an “ isolated” 
a far Western city to a ministering Friend in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting: 

“T sometimes think it is a mistake for Friends to 
keep so much that is good within their own little 
circle. The world needs us, and just such holy 
principles as our society teaches, and yet the inquir- 
ers do not know where to seek for the spiritual 
truths; they do not find what they want in creed- 
bound Orthodox churches. So many church mem- 
bers talk to me and tell me of the impulse in them 
to seek for more light, more spiritual instruction— 
they cannot find it altogether in the Bible, where 
they are always directed by their pastor to look for 
it. A young married lady here in the hotel has 
come to me and opened her heart. I happened to 
have a little book of ‘Sermons’ by Sunderland P. 
Gardner and ‘ Views of Friends’ by John J. Cornell. 
She read them and told me she did not see how she 
could join any church but the Friends, for she had 
had for years past such convictions, and was not sat- 
isfied with the teachings she was accustomed to hear. 
She wants to send to Philadelphia for these books. 
Are not some of them printed for free distribution ? 
If not, I would like to buy several; for I know they 
would bring peace to many a benighted soul. I have 
wished for a long while that a minister, or ministers 
of our Society would feel it right to come amongst 
us—they must not be so much afraid of coming in 
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their own wills. We need a nucleus—a leader around 
which a meeting can be formed—it will not prevent 
any from acknowledging the real Head of the Church 
by wanting a visible earthly shepherd. I know how 
reluctant Friends are to rely on preaching, but what 
matters it if the result is good, and those unac- 
quainted may hear and know the truth. 

“T get so weary myself of so much man-made wor- 
ship and dislike so to have my children grow accus- 
tomed to it, that I feel as if I would like to go some 
place where I could sit in silence and worship after 
the fashion of my own people. But for the benefit of 
others whom I know would come, and many join 
with us, we must express our views and principles 
verbally. There are many who feel so isolated ; 
cannot some one come to our rescue? Some one in 
whose face others can see the Divine light shining, 
and whose walk is in the fear of the Lord. Such are 
the only real teachers here on earth, and they are 
the Father’s instruments for good. Many of the 
Friends attend the Church, and are apparently 
satisfied, it seems a pity to lose them from the ranks 
of our little Society. 

“In these Western cities there is such a field to 
labor in, and I am loath to think how much good 
could be accomplished by Friends, and that nothing 
is done only individually and that in a very humble 
way. It seems to me that Friends as a body would 
feel such an impulse—such an inspiration to spread 
their glorious principles, that they would float ban- 
ners everywhere, and gather all they could within 
the fold—and if the world only knew, many would 
come thankfully.” 

Is there not revealed here a need that we con- 
sider carefully a way to more broadly spread the 
truth as held by Friends? However we may regard 
the matter of a dependence upon preaching there is 
a pathos that is touching in this appeal for “ a shep- 
herd.” This, of course, must be left for the individ- 
ual pointing of the Spirit, but there could be enlight- 
enment through the agency of our literature, that 
should receive the attention of our Society through 
its Representative Committee’s donating books and 
tracts and appropriating the means to convey them 
where they may do good. Shall such appeals con- 
tinue to be made in vain ? 


ANp if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Where we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘‘ God knew the best!” 
—May Riley Smith. 


WE know in part; the other part 
Is hid in God, and only shines 
In points of Glory on the heart 
That moves towards him in Love’s straight lines. 
— Benjamin F. Larrabee. 
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MARRIAGES. 

ANDREWS—RODGERS.—On Fourth-day, Third month 
6th, 1889, at the home of the bride’s parents, under the 
care of Chester Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, 
N, J., William L. Andrews, son of Charles and Mary T. 
Andrews, and Laura H. Rodgers, daughter of Thackara 
G. and Ruthanna Rodgers, all of Moorestown, N. J. 

THATCHER—TRIMBLE.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Pocopson township, Chester county, Pa., 
Fourth-day, Second month 20th, 1889, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Hilborn D. Thatcher, of East Marlboro, son of Ben- 
jamin and Adrianna Thatcher, and Phebe Emma, daugh- 
ter of Jacob and the late Celia S. Trimble. 


WALTON—MICHENER.—Under the care of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Third month 14th, 1889, Howard J. Walton, of New Gar- 
den, son of Joel M. and the late Lydia Y. Walton, and 
Jane T. daughter of Catherine T, and the late Courtland 
Michener, of Newlin township, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—On Seventh-day morning, Third month 
9th, 1889, near Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., of dropsy of 
the heart, George R. Ambler, in his 63d year; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

BROWN.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., 12th of Third month, 
1889, Edward Brown, in his 72d year. 

CHANDLER.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Second month 
7th, 1889, Josephus P. Chandler, in his 67th year; a mem- 
ber of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

CLOTHIER.—Third month 13th, 1889, James Clothier, 
aged 72 years ; a member of Mount Holly, N: J., Monthly 
Meeting, formerly of Philadelphia. 

DICKINSON.—Suddenly, Third month 8th, 1889, Eliza- 
beth E., widow of Charles Dickinson, in her 76th year; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

EYRE.—At his residence, Norwood, Delaware county, 
Pa., Third month 12th, 1889, J. Randolph Eyre, aged 77 
years, formerly of Philadelphia, where he was an attender 
of Race Street Meeting. Interment at Fair Hill. 

JAMISON.—At Quakertown, Pa., Third month 14th, 
1889, David R. Jamison, in his 63d year. 

KIMMEY.—At Camden, Delaware, Tenth month 16th, 
1888, Margaretta Kimmey, widow of James Kimmey, and 
daughter of Jabez and Rachel Jenkins, in the 70th year of 
her age ; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—-Third month 14th, 1889, Elias Kirk, of Abing- 
ton, Pa., in his 81st year. 

LUKENS.—At the residence of her brother, at Hors- 
ham, Pa., Third month 9th, 1839, Hannah W., daughter of 
the late Jacob T. and Jane R. Lukens, in her 40th year. 

MADDIN.—At Trappe, Talbot county, Maryland, Third 
month 6th, 1889, Mary B. Maddin, widow of Thomas Mad- 
din, and daughter of Michael and Ann J. Lowber, in the 
69th year of her age; a member and elder of Camden 
Monthly Meeting. Interred in Friends’ burial-ground at 
Camden, Delaware. 

MIDDLETON.—Third month 13th, 1889, Ellwood, son 
of the late Enoch and Hannah Middleton, in his 65th 
year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. Interment at Crosswicks, N. J. 

PELLETIER.—At the home of her parents, James C. 
and Caroline E. Hull, 442 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Second month 28th, 1889, after a long and painful illness, 
Carrie Louise, wife of Hartley G. Pelletier; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 





ROBERTS.--At the residence of her son, Wm. H. Rob- 
erts, East Moorestown, N. J., Elizabeth W., wife of Elisha 
Roberts, in her 70th year. 

SHOEMAKER.—In West Philadelphia, Third month 
7th, 1889, Mabel, daughter of Isaiah L. and Sarah M. Shoe- 
maker, aged 21 days. 

SHOTWELL.—At the residence of her grandson, H.S. 
Ogden, Orange, N. J., on Seventh-day, 4th inst., Louisa 
Shotwell, in the 89th year of her age, widow of Harvey 
Shotwell, formerly of Rahway, N. J. 

WAY.—Third month 10th, 1889, Margaret, wife of 
Thomas M. Way, and daughter of Thomas Wilson, late of 
Half Moon, Pa., in the 63d year of her age. 

WHITE.—-In West Philadelphia, Third month 13th, 
1889, of capillary bronchitis, Frances J., daughter of Dr. 
Joseph W. and Rebecca S. White, and grandchild of the 
late John J. White, aged 9 months. 

WOOLMAN.-—-Suddenly, Third month 9th, 1889, in her 
76th year, Phebe W. Woolman. Funeral from Rancocas 
meeting-house, N. J. 


CHARLES LEWIS. 


Being partakers in a measure of each other’s trials as 
well as consolatious, though what may be said can avail 
but little to lighten the burden of grief whether openly 
manifested or more secretly felt; yet if it will serve any 
good purpose, this brief tribute to the memory of our de- 
parted friend, Charles Lewis, ought to have a place in the 
weekly messenger that he prized so highly, THE FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. Though not a sectarian, he firmly be- 
lieved that Friends should be diligent in attending their 
meetings, and promoting every good word and work un- 
dertaken by the Society. 

Very early in life, while yet the bloom of youth lin- 
gered, he was solemnized by Divine impressions making 
manifest a call to the ministry, to which he was then un- 
faithful. Many years after he remarked to the writer in 
an impressive manner and with deep emotion, that in great 
mercy he was permitted to glean, where by obedience to 
the Divine will in his early years he might have reaped 
more largely. As he had been in declining health for 
some time, he was impressed with the feeling that his stay 
here was not to be long continued. He gave up the man- 
agement of the farm, that he might spend what yet re- 
mained to him of life in retirement from worldly cares. 

He was favored to attend the little meeting at Plain- 
field, Ohio, of which he was an overseer, up to the last 
First-day before his death. Lying down to rest as usual, 
on the evening of the 7th of Eleventh month, 1888, with- 
out a moment’s warning, in his 7lst year, 

“ His spirit with a bound 
Left its encumbering clay ; 
His tent at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay.” 

His wife is left to mourn the devoted and tender hus- 
band, and six children, two of them daughters, to rise up 
and call him blessed, for he was a loving and unselfish 
father. The many who shared his friendship and hospital- 
ity can bear testimony to the goodness and simplicity of 
his life, and his ready sympathy for all who needed a 


| kindly word or deed. Though living 8 miles from Plain- 


field meeting, and the road rough and hilly, he was seldom 
absent except in very inclement weather. Friends travel- 
ing in the ministry and visiting the meetings found ready 
and hearty welcome at his home, and when refreshed he 
cheerfully went with them in their journeyings, glad of 
the opportunity to serve the Master in serving his faithful 
laborers. One of his sons, while yet a youth, came to this 
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city to live, and has by industry and faithful application 
gained a name and a place among its successful business 
men. The youngest son remained at home, taking charge 
of the farm and caring for his parents with filial devotion. 
Philadelphia. R. 8S. F. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Tue Writincs or JoHN GREENLEAF Wairtier. In 
Seven Volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1888. 

In our issue for Eleventh month 17, 1888, we gave 
a notice of this new and complete edition of the 
works of Whittier, mentioning particularly at that 
time the first two volumes, which had then been re- 
cently issued. The whole series, making seven in all, 
is now complete, and we commend it most heartily 
to the attention of all who already know, as also of 
those who have not yet learnt, the beauty and virtue 
of Whittier’s genius. The edition is complete; it in- 
cludes everything he has written—and desires to 
perpetuate—up to a very recent date; and it has had 
his own supervision and editorship. 

Following the two volumes already noticed, the 
third and fourth volumes also contain poems, those 
in Volume III. being the brave and stirring Anti- 
Slavery lyrics, and the not less earnest songs of La- 
bor and Reform; while those in Volume IV. are the 
Personal and Occasional Poems, the Tent on the 
Beach, and the poems of his sister, Elizabeth H. 
Whittier. At the close of this, also, there are given 
in an Appendix some of the early and uncollected 
poems, which in the judgment of the author, as of 
critics generally, did not rise to the standard of merit 
shown by his other work. Among these are the 
Indian tale “ Mogg Megone,” and the pathetic, al- 
most painful, “Isabella of Austria.’ An index of 
titles, and an index of first lines of all the poems, are 
also given in this fourth volume. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes contain 
Whittier’s prose writing. This is less familiar, we 
have no doubt, to most persons, than his poetry, and 
it is not to be denied that his fame will rest upon the 
latter. There are, however, many essays, sketches, 
and letters which disclose his powers, as they do 
likewise his character and temperament, and there 
are forcible and trenchant criticisms which deserve 
preservation as part of the history of the time when 
they were written. Here, for example, in Volume 
VIL., is an essay of 1846 dissecting Thomas Carlyle’s 
harsh and inhumane treatment of the Negro Ques- 
tion. There is no lack of force,—or of truth,—in the 
sentences where Whittier declares that the article he 
is reviewing (printed by Carlyle in Fraser’s Magazine), 
“would be interesting as a literary curiosity, were it 
not in spirit and tendency so unspeakably wicked as 
to excite in every right-minded reader a feeling of 
amazement and disgust,” adding that.“ with a hard 
brutal audacity, a blasphemous irreverence, and a 
sneering mockery which could do honor to the devil 
of Faust, it takes issue with the moral sense of man- 
kind and the precepts of Christianity.” 

This edition is well printed, and neatly bound,— 
the volumes in cloth have a fine olive cover, pleasant 
to the eve, and appropriate to their contents. In this 
binding the price is $1.50 per volume—$10.50 in all. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held this time in the city, and 
is called the Spring Quarter. As it was the time of 
the opening of the new meeting-house, the attend- 
ance was quite large and the occasion a truly inter- 
esting one. 

We were favored to have the company of our val- 
ued friends Thomas Foulke of New York,and Sam- 
uel S. Ash of Phiadelphia. We missed from our 
meeting two of the ministers of our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Rebecca Price and Darlington Hoopes. The 
former is in feeble health, the latter had a sick 
family. 

The select meeting in the afternoon of Seventh- 
day (the 9th inst.), was held at Old Town meeting- 
house. The weather during the three days of ser- 
vices was very pleasant. 

On First-day the new meeting-house was opened 
and the main building was filled with interested peo- 
ple. And our visiting Friends and some of our own 
were greatly favored in holding forth the truth. 

A meeting was called for evening, which was 
largely attended and the exercises evidently went to 
the hearts of the people. Many were present who 
were not of our membership. 

The quarterly meeting, on Second-day, (llth 
inst.), was also well attended, being the largest we 
have ever known. When the time came to proceed 
to business, the male portion of the assemblage passed 
over to the new lecture-room. Each branch attended 
to the business of the quarterly meeting, and we ad- 
journed to meet at Sandy Spring in Sixth month. 

Baltimore Monthly Meeting has the acquisition of 
several valuable members who have come in by con- 
vincement and by certificate, and we feel encouraged 
to hold up our testimonies before the world. 


[Our correspondent above, in a letter sent us last 
week, but which was not used then because its de- 
tails were mainly presented in our own article 
descriptive of the new meeting-house, gives some 
additional information which may be interesting. 
He says:] 

“We received for the Lombard street property 
thesum of fifty thousand dollars which went very far 
toward defraying the necessary expense required for 
the erection of such a meeting-house as we needed, 
and such as we ought to have for all our purposes, 
and such, we think, when fully completed we will 
be favored to have. In view of the fact that our 
worthy fathers handed down to us this valuable gift, 
which we have occupied for a period of eighty- 
three years, it became our duty and our pleasure to 
purchase this land and erect this valuable meeting- 
house, and hand it down to coming generations. We 
have erected as good a house as could be “ made with 
hands,” wherein mortals may worship their Great, 
Eternal and Good Father, who planted the everlast- 
ing granite of which the walls are builded. 

“ The Building Committee has well done the work 
for which it was appointed, and handed over the key 
to the Standing Committee on property. The mem- 
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bers of this building committee would not of course 
desire to be commended for performing a duty, vet it 
isno more than just to mention the names: Edward 
Stabler, Jr., Joseph J. Janney, Joseph Matthews, Wil- 
liam Wood, George M. Lamb, Thomas M. Brown, 
Elisha;H. Walker, William Canby, John M. Griffith, 
Thomson P. Perrine, Daniel F. Pope, Eli M. Lamb, 
John B. Dixon, Isabella Tyson, Emma L. Taylor, 
Alice C. Robinson, Martha S. Reese, Maria K. Davis, 
Martha V. Vickers, M. Elizabeth Janney, Martha 8. 
Townsend, Rachel R. Holt, Margaret Husband, Mary 
D. Hull, Martha Cowman. This building committee 
was nominated to and approved by the monthly 
meeting, Second month 7th, 1884, and had the advice 
of a committee from the Representative Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

“ During the building, the whole monthly meet- 
ing has been worshipping with our Friends of East- 
ern district, and though at considerable inconveni- 
ence on account of the great distance from our homes, 
and the crowded condition of the house, it was a 
profitable season, and one long to be remembered on 
account of the kindness and hospitality of the 
Friends of ‘Old Town Meeting.’ ” 


WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WHITEWATER Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Milton, Ind., on the 22d of Third month, and was 
largely attended and interesting throughout. The 
meeting gathered at 10 o’clock a.m. Representatives 
were present from all the monthly meetings, and the 
answers to the queries which were presented gave 
evidence of Christian growth, and impressed the 
assembly with the love and true fellowship existing 
among the membership. 

The First-day School Quarterly Association assem 
bled in the evening at 7 o’clock. The attendance was 
large, filling the meeting-house. Delegates were 
present from all the schools, of which there are six, 
and the reports presented showed continued interest 
and a gradual growth in attendance at nearly all the 
schools. Fall Creek First-day School does not have 
any sessions during winter months, but the time is 
near when it will resume, with increased interest. 
Two interesting recitations were given by scholars of 
the Milton First-day School, and papers were read 
from Fall Creek School on “ The Relation of First-day 
Schools to the Home,” and from. the Richmond 
School on “ What are the Views of Friends Concern- 
ing the Lord’s Supper?” 

The next quarterly meeting will take place at 
Richmond, Ind., in Sixth month, and the First-day 
School Association will meet on the evening of the 
same day. At the meeting in Milton an executive 
committee of three from the Richmond School was 
appointed to arrange the exercises for the next meet- 
ing, and also select subjects on which essays may be 
written. 

While a company of Richmond Friends were re- 
turning home on the evening of the 2d one of their 
number, Wm. Parry, met with a severe accident at 
Cambridge City, when getting to the train, by mak- 
ing a misstep and falling against the car, cutting his 
head badly. It caused great anxiety among his 
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numerous acquaintances and it is a pleasure to state 
he is improving rapidly. W. 
Richmond, Ind., Third month 9. 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


Tue fifty-sixth annual report of the Managers of the 
Pennsy!vanla Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, which has recently come to our notice, con- 
tains, besides the work done by the Institution dur- 
ing the year past, a brief history of the origin of 
schools for this unfortunate class. Most persons will 
probably be surprised to find that it is little more 
than one hundred years since Valentin Hally estab- 
lished in Paris the first school for the blind, and only 
a little more than fifty years since such schools were 
established in America. Hally’s institution was ru- 
ined by the Keign of Terror, in the Revolution, but 
after the peace of 1815 it was reéstablished. It was 
his belief that the education of the blind should be- 
gin as early as possible, and of late there has been a 
growing tendency to give them the advantages of the 
kindergarten system. 

Grateful mention is made of the late Principal, 
William Chapin, whose name for the first time since 
1850 disappears from the list of officers. He is suc- 
ceeded by Frank Battles, who for several years had 
attended to the more active duties of the office. 

At the close of the year there were remaining in 
the institution 98 males and 91 females ; of these 160 
are supported by the State of Pennsylvania, 47 coun- 
ties being now represented ; 10 by New Jersey, 3 by 
Delaware, and the remainder by the institution and 
by friends. Of the literary attainments of the pu- 
pils, five are reported as having graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, one has taken a complete 
course and another a partial course in the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory. The former, a 
young woman, totally blind, is now teacher of Elocu- 
tion in Swarthmore College. 

The college graduates are reported as “ honorably 
maintaining themselves as private tutors or in work 
for which their education has especially adapted 
them.” Attention continues to be given to physical 
culture, much stress is laid upon the need of some 
measure being adopted by which the advantages of 
the education received may be brought more fully to 
the public notice and the objections felt by parents to 
sending the sightless ones to the school be removed. 
We learn also that there are in our city five organi- 
zations devoted exclusively to the education, employ- 
ment, or aid of the blind, and in addition to these 
the blind themselves have two beneficial societies 
for mutual aid and assistance. 

The health of the pupils is good, only one having 
died during the year, a frail, delicate little girl, who 
was removed to her home previous to her death. A 
few changes have been made in the corps of instruct- 
ors. Some changes in the methods of teaching arith- 
metic have been made, with most gratifying results. 
The music department “ has had a year of uninter- 
rupted prosperity.” 

The branches taught during the year were: Alge- 
bra, anatomy, arithmetic, etymology, geography (lo- 
cal and physical), grammar, Greek, history, Latin, 
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literature, object lessons, physics, reading, spelling, 
composition, and modeling. The younger children 
are still instructed by the kindergarten method, in 
which they take great interest and show gratifying 
progress. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


Tue Sophomores are now taking a very interesting 
course of descriptive astronomy, and under Professor 
Cunningham’s direction the students have already 
made observations for themselves through the large 
telescope in the college observatory. In the Senior 
year there is an elective course of mathematical as- 
tronomy which is much more thorough and difficult 
than the descriptive course. 


—The authorities have decided to add an Assistant 
Professor of chemistry to the corps of instructors. 
The large increase in the number of students in the 
engineering and scientific departments has made 
this step necessary, as the classes have given Dr. Day 
an excess of routine work and allowed him but little 
time for experimenting and investigation. It is not 
yet decided who the new instructor will be. 

—The retiring staff of The Phenix has decided to 
assume one-half of the present debt of the Athletic 
Association, which amounts to about $180, this being 
the last of the indebtedness contracted when “ Whit- 
tierfield” was laid out in 1887. “ Whittierfield” is 
one of the finest college athletic grounds in the 
State, and is now almost entirely paid for. The 
Phenix has done a great deal to increase the college 
spirit of the undergraduates. 


—The Freshmen have decided to hold sports on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 27th, and have ap- 
pointed a committee to make the arrangements. 

—When the Strath Haven mill property is pur- 
chased by the college, as it was decided to do by the 
meeting of the Stockholders last week, there will be 
nearly three hundred acres on the college grounds. 
The purchase of the new ground wiil ensure a good 
water supply by protecting the stream from which 
the institution is supplied. 


THE LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


Tet. me not of the trim, precisely arranged homes 
where there are no children—where, as the good 
Germans have it, “ the fly traps hang straight on the 
wall;” tell me not of the never disturbed nights and 
days, of the tranquil, unanxious hearts where chil- 
dren are not: I care not for these things. God sends 
children for another purpose than merely to keep up 
the race—to enlarge our hearts, to make us unselfish 
and full of kindly sympathies and affection ; to give 
our souls higher aims; to call out all our faculties to 
extended enterprise and exertion, to bring around 
our fireside bright faces and happy smiles and lov- 
ing, tender hearts. My soul blesses the Great 
Father every day, that he has gladdened the earth 
with children.—Mary Howitt. 


Tue torture of a bad conscience is the hell of a 
living soul.—Calvin. 
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EDUCATIONAL ESSAY: PRIMARY 
ING. 
[Concluded from Last Week. ] 
I rarnx all will agree with me that a pleasing variety 
is essential in every reading lesson; in order to fix 
and hold the attention of little children there must 
be a change before any one form becomes tiresome. 
For instance, reading on sides, we see who will 
make the least mistakes in pronunciation, who will 
bring out the thought in the clearest, brightest, most 
natural tones, etc. In a lesson from the board I call 
for the names of some five or six different objects in 
the room or near by and have a child combine them 
into a sentence of some length, calling it a story. 
This affords them a great deal of amusement, in- 
structing them in script reading at the same time. 
Frequently the new words of the lesson are written 
out at home and banded me in the class so that they 
become very familiar both with script and print; oc- 
casionally the entire lesson is written out by the 
more ambitious, although I never require the latter. 

In class K I have the children close their eyes 
while I write quickly a word on the board, to see 
who will be the first to know it when I give the sig- 
nal to look. I frequently have them begin with the 
last word of their next day’s lesson, and so on up the 
page until it is finished ; this instructs them in rec- 
ognition of words at sight, and each child is ambi- 
tious to know every word that comes round to him ; 
happy the little one who is entirely successful! Oc- 
casionally the classes read in concert, but only for 
variety, as individual faults are lost and sing-song 
tones are often acquired ; although the latter can be 
overcome by the teacher’s asking questions, the class 
replying, or vice versa, making them realize that 
reading is talking where only natural, bright tones 
are needed. I am assisted, helped very much in this 
respect, by my associate teachers in other recitations 
besides reading, and I feel I can say we all work to- 
gether in concert recitation especially for clear, nat- 
ural tones free from drawl and disagreeable sounds. 
While very loud, unnatural tones are not desirable, it 
is necessary that they be clear, distinct, and of suffi- 
cient strength to be heard in a moderately large 
room; and I find it a great help for those who have 
low, weak voices, to stand at a distance, as they feel 
the necessity then of being more forcible. 

Five or ten minutes is sometimes devoted to 
silent reading, placing a page of the chart before them 
where all can easily see. I require them to read to 
themselves with as little moving of the lips as is pos- 
sible among such little people who have not as yet 
acquired the habit ; afterwards the same is read aloud. 
When I find the pronunciation is getting careless, 
we have a “ pronouncing bee.” I select previously a 
list of words that have been mispronounced in back 
lessons ; two captains are called—one for each side— 
who choose their men, as in a spelling contest. There 
is this difference, however, they pronounce while I 
spell. In the latter part of the school year little K 
shares in these contests, and while they prove a help 
are a source of great pleasure to the little ones. I 
have found the dictionary of great advantage to the 
children of class I. After a lesson on its markings, 





the finding of words and definitions, they are pre- 
pared to use it. One or two have been appointed 
each day to bring dictionaries in the class, and to 
find such words as may come up for pronunciation or 
meaning, as the children may desire. I encourage 
them to use their dictionaries outside of school hours, 
as it is of great assistance not only as regards pro- 
nunciation and definitions, but in spelling. And 
just here, one word in regard to marks. While 
it is not my purpose to discuss the pros and cons 
of the marking system, I feel it incumbent upon me 
to say that a judicious system of marking, not daily 
probably not oftener than once a week, and apart 
from the reading lesson, is valuable as a record which 
will be sent later to the parents. 

A very important feature of the reading lesson, 
and one in which little children take especial delight, 
is character personation in dialogue. You really 
get more insight into the child’s nature through this 
than any other form of reading matter ; for here, as 
the little ones frequently inform me, “ it is so easy to 
talk the reading;” and it is just this talk, the easy 
natural, conversational tones, that we should be con- 
tiuually striving to bring out in our pupils. When 
the different characters have been assigned, each 
child determines what shall be the nature of each 
character, whether happy, humorous, or the reverse; it 
is amusing, and to me ofttimes instructive, to hear 
the various reasons given by the children for the na- 
tures of the characters they are endeavoring to per- 
sonate. This talk of the characters previous to the 
reading of the lesson, makes them very real to the 
children; and with this realization comes the free, 
hearty, natural expression so delightful to the teacher 
and so helpful to the scholar. This call for variety 
in conducting the reading lesson may tax the teacher 
at the ontset, but in the end it will yield a rich har- 
vest ; for the time will come when the book will be 
all that is necessary to excite interest, its vari- 
ous tales and stories and all they suggest being suffi- 
cient incentive to an intelligent child reader, without 
any outside work. 

VARIETY IN SUBJECT MATTER. 

Additional interest in the reading lesson necessa- 
rily follows a change of reading matter. Another 
and different reader with its new, bright, suggestive 
illustrations excites a lively curiosity on the part of 
the class to read and know for themselves the vari- 
ous stories contained therein ; copies of some simple 
little poem, printed on separate sheets of paper, can 
be procured at a small cost, or what is cheaper, done 
on the hectograph. Children almost as much as 
adults enjoy the scrap book, culling from old papers 
and magazines gems of sentiment to be preserved 
and re-read later. Cards made of black bristol-board 
the size desired, with the little poem or story pasted 
thereon, allowing a small margin, are better adapted 

+to a class than the book; each child being supplied, 
the children furnishing the reading matter, and the 
teacher arranging it at convenient seasons and to 
suit her purpose. In what is known as the Elzevir 
Library, John B. Alden, publisher, can be found 
much that is of value to the child,—short stories by 
Grace Greenwood, poems by other eminent authors 
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of child literature, and many of the copies are not 
more than 2, 4, and 8 cents. A monthly magazine is 
a very welcome visitor among the little folks; and 
at this day, when all periodicals are so reasonable, and 
a large number instructive as well as entertaining, 
teachers of reading should avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 
RECITATION. 

The importance of recitation combined with read- 
ing, I think no one will question. First, the very 
fact that the book is not before him, that he is not 
reading,—only telling a story,—is of valuable assist- 
ance in the great gain of natural talking tones, which 
he almost unconsciously acquires and which after- 
wards manifests itself in the reading lesson. Second, 
if confidence is required on the part of the reader, 
how necessary that this element should enter the reci- 
tation which would prove of small value without it. 
The fact of holding the book is a source of comfort to 
a timid child; but to be without anything upon 
which to fix one’s attention, except the recitation, 
does call for a good share of confidence; and just 
this training of requiring recitations at stated times 
from pupils willstrengthen and develop it. The sweet 
unconsciousness of a little child added to a modest 
confidence is a fair, lovely sight indeed, and one 


| from which we of mature years might well take pat- 


tern. Third, the recitations are usually poems, and 
I think it well for a child to begin early with memo- 
rizing and reading good, simple rhymes correcting at 
the very outset the tendency of jingle, the tum te tum 
of the rhyme, which seems to come very natural to a 
little child in his first attempt. This, however, can 
be overcome, entirely dispensed with, by calling his 
attention to the thought contained in the poem, 
showing him where it is, what it is, talking about it, 
telling him that if the thought is brought out, the 
rhymes will take care of themselves, ete. In this way 
the measure of the poetry is preserved, while the 
analytical faculties of the child are strengthened and 
developed. Only the other day a little one of class I 
imformed me it was harder to find the thoughts in 
poetry than in prose—“you had to skip around so to 
find them.” Fourth, the poems thus memorized are 
usually selected from some favorite book at home; 
and we all know that anything that will bring the 
home and school life closer, into a mutual interest, 
can only tend to good results. 

I remember hearing Prof. Emerson White say that 
the simple poems he had memorized as a little child, 
often recurred to him of late years, and always with 
pleasure ; that he felt glad he was required to com- 
mit them to memory, they were now his own. So it 
is with our little ones of to-day ; reading makes its 
impression for a time, but memory holds the stanzas 
committed to her care, to be retold in later years, 
bringing with them the sweet associations of child- 
hood’s happy hours. The character of the poetry so 
memorized should be such as will call forth all that 
is true, good, and beautiful in the child’s nature, 
creating in him at the same time a strong desire, a 
love for reading and recitation of the highest and 
best in child literature. What a rich field for the 
teacher! At the same time a weighty responsibility 
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rests upon her in this guidance of the tender, im- 
pressionable minds committed to her care. 
THE POOR READER. 

What shall be done with the naturally poor reader, 
who has very little expression in conversation and 
less in the printed word? I could name several of 
this class, and I think I could safely say we all 
have a share of just this material. Some half dozen 
or more come to me in the mornings before school, 
when we talk of the lesson, analyze, read together, 
etc. At times I feel very much discouraged, but take 
heart again when I realize “the end is not yet.” I 
try especially to get them interested in the story, 
rouse up the analytical faculty, in short, get them to 
feel what they read ; then if their inflections are not 
so bright or their voices so rich and melodious as 
their more fortunate associates, they will at least in 
time become intelligent readers. . 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE CHILDREN. 

I sometimes wonder if we appreciate the amount 
of confidence which it required on the part of a little 
child to step forward and read before a large number 
of associate class-mates, and the additional confidence 
which is necessary to overcome the consciousness of 
the critical attitude which the teacher must necessa- 
rily bear towards the reading; is our sympathy suf- 
ficiently called forth, is encouragement cheerfully 
and readily given to the timid, sensitive, self-dis- 
trusting little ones who catch our slightest words, 
either of approval or disapproval. 

This question has come to me very forcibly in my 
daily work in the school room, especially in the case 
of a little girl who has the unfortunate, distressing 
habit of stammering. At times it was impossible for 
her to read at all, so I ceased requiring it of her be- 
fore the class ; while the habit was somewhat under 
control when alone with me, yet she still was troub- 
led, although I used every means in my power to as- 
sist her. At last I discovered she could read with 
me, and finally gained her consent to read before the 
class with one of her classmates. Thus far it has 
been a success ; she has a strong, clear voice, is quite 
an intelligent reader for her years, and has gained so 
much confidence that on being asked if she was wil- 
ling to recite with one of her playmates before the 
school, responded heartily and seemed delighted with 
the idea of being capable of doing her part in what 
she so much enjoyed in others. The recitation was 
of the simplest nature, only one stanza of a few lines, 
but delivered without the least hesitation. 

I have not cited this case with the feeling of any 
great achievement; on the contrary, it is merely a 
beginning, the habit resulting from extreme nervous- 
ness being still with the child ; but encouraged and 
strengthened by the knowledge of contributing her 
share to the lesson, we know not the result which 
later years will develop. I have still others whose 
little faces pale and flush by turns,—a sure evidence 
of the sensitive, shrinking disposition so keenly 
alive to adverse criticism. When encouragement is 
extended to such, success is sure to follow; and 
though they may not turn out prodigies, they will at 
least improve their opportunities, and repay the 
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teacher a thousand fold for the kindly tone and glance 
vouchsafed them in time of discouragement. 
Frances Hangs. 
BURDENS. 
WE all must bear them. Vain regret, 
Love’s longing for some dear lost face 
Which even sleep cannot forget, 
Nor yet the coming years replace; 
The disappointment all must know, 
When hope’s mirage proves but a dream, 
The finding Marah’s waters flow 
Where tempting wayside fountains gleam. 


We all must bear them. Some may smile, 
And hide their burden in a song ; 
And others may be silent, while 
They learn to suffer and grow strong. 
We find no balm in Gilead’s vale, 
No recompense for pain and loss, 
And oft our weary efforts fail 
To lift the pressure of the cross. 


We all must bear them. Why despair? 

The wine-press is not trod alone. 
The promise is, that He will care, 

As doth a father, for his own. 
Our burdens may become our wings, 

For underneath His arms will be; 
And through our sighing sweetly rings, 
“ Sufficient is my grace for thee.” 

—Myra Goodwin Plantz, in S. 8. Times. 


THE CHILDREN. 
THEY are such tiny feet! 
They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 


They are such little hands! 

Be kind; things are so new, and life but stands 
A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon; and so 
The hands are tempted oft you know. 


They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

At every turn! They are so often held 
To sun or showers, showers soon dispelled 
By looking in our face. 

Love asks for such much grace. 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 
Uncertain as the rifts 
Of light that lie along the sky; 
They may not be here by and by. 
Give them not love, but more, above 
And harder, patience with the love. 
— Washington Critic. 
“Ir can so impress the mind 
With quietness and beauty and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Nor greeting where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life 
Can e’er prevail against it, or destroy 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’’ —Anon, 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED. 
I Gor acquainted very quick 
With Teddy Brown, when he 


Moved in the house across the street, 
The nearest one you see. 


I climbed and sat upon a post 
To look, and so did he; 

I stared and stared across at him 
And he stared back at me. 


I s’posed he wanted me to speak. 
I thought I’d try and see— 
I said, ‘‘ Hello!” to Teddy Brown; 
He said, “ Hello! ” to me. 
—Sydney Dayre, in St. Nicholas. 


NATURAL SCIENCE STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 


Tue Committee appointed by the American Society 
of Naturalists to “develop a scheme of instruction in 
natural science to be recommended to the schools,” 
have made a report in which they say the study 
should begin in the lowest grades of primary schools, 
and the teaching be mainly by object lessons. 
A more systematic course should be arranged for 
high schools and an acquaintance with one or more 
departments of natural science should be required 
for admission to college. The committee add: 

“The zodlogical instruction in the lower schools 
should not attempt a systematic survey of the whole 
animal kingdom, but attention should be directed 
chiefly to the most familiar animals, and to those 
which the pupils can see alive. The common domes- 
ticated mammals should first be studied, and later 
the birds, the lower vertebrates, the insects, crustacea, 
and mollusks. While the range of zodlogical in- 
struction must be limited as regards the number of 
forms studied, those few familiar forms should be so 
compared with each other as to give the pupils, very 
early, some conception of the main lines of biologi- 
cal study—morphology, physiology, taxonomy. 

“ Special prominence should be given to the study 
of plants and animals which are useful to man in 
any way ; and the teachers may advantageously, from 
time to time, give familiar talks in regard to useful 
products of vegetable and animal origin, and the 
processes of their manufacture. 

“Attention should also be given to the more ob- 
vious characteristics of the kinds of minerals and 
rocks common in the region in which any school is 
situated, and to such geological phenomena as are 
comparatively simple and easily observed. 

“The subject of human physiology and hygiene 
is of such immense practical importance, and so few 
comparatively of the pupils ever enter the high 
school, that we regard as desirable some attempt to 
teach the rudiments of the subject in the grammar, 
and even in the primary, schools. 

“We would recommend the introduction of ex- 
ceedingly rudimentary courses in physics and chem- 
istry in the highest grades of the grammar school. 

“ We would recommend as perhaps the most de- 
sirable branches of science to be included in the 
classical courses in the high school, and to be re- 
quired for admission to college, physical geography, 
phzenogamic botany, and human physiology. The 
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first is suggested as tending to keep alive in the stu- 
dent’s mind a sympathetic acquaintance with nature 
in its broader aspects; the second, as affording un- 
equal opportunities for discipline in observation ; the 
third, as affording knowledge of the greatest practi- 
cal importance. 

“The rudiments of physics and chemistry which 
we propose for the grammar schools, will enable phy- 
sical geography and physiology to be intelligently 
studied in the early years of the high school course.” 


GIRARD COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


In the last annual report of this Institution it is 
stated that at the beginning of this year there were 
1,368 pupils. The total number of admissions to the 
College since the opening, in 1848, to January 1, 1889, 
is 4,021. 

“The number of boys still on our roll waiting for 
admission is two hundred and sixty; of these, two 
hundred and forty-eight are from Philadelphia and 
other parts of Pennsylvania, and twelve are from 
other states or countries, viz.: five from New Jersey, 
four from New York, one from California, one from 
Delaware, and one from Wales. It is evident, there- 
fore, that applicants continue to present themselves 
more rapidly than they can be admitted. This state 
of things has continued with scarcely an intermission 
from the foundation of the College. The noble 
charities which have just been instituted by the 
Misses Drexel and by Mr. Isaiah V. Williamson, will, 
it is hoped, afford ample room for the admission of 
those for whom we can find no place. 

“During the year, 160 additional boys were ad- 
mitted to the School of Mechanical Instruction. This 
has been accomplished by extending the course of 
pupils in the second grade of the third school, who 
have been found old and strong enough to derive 
benefit from such instruction. There are now up- 
wards of 450 boys in this department. No more 
striking illustration of the change in the apprentice 
system can well be afforded than is shown by a com- 
parison between the number of boys bound out this 
year and in 1870, when our first report was made. 
Of the 121 boys who left the College in 1886, desiring 
occupations, we were able to obtain indentures but 
for six, while 115 found ready employment. In the 
year 1870, out of seventy boys who left the College, 
fifty-three were indentured. Fortunately, however, 
the training now given in the use of tools, in free 
hand, mechanical and geometrical drawing, in short- 
hand and type-writing, and in telegraphy, enables us 
to find places for them with comparative ease. This 
is best shown by the fact that while formerly at least 
10 per cent. of the pupils were unable to obtain posi- 
tions before reaching the age of eighteen, last year 
there were none, and this year butStwo, on an aver- 
age less than 1 per cent., who remained in the Col- 
lege until compelled to leave on age. 

“Mr. Girard, in naming the occupations in life 
preferred by him for the pupils, first mentions agri- 
culture. While we often obtain places for boys with 
farmers, the Board has never seen an opening for 
special instruction in this art. A scheme to accom- 
plish this, to some extent, in connection with the 





cultivation of our Catawissa lands bas been suggested, 
and is now in the hands of a committee for consid- 
eration.” 


“ OLDEST TWINS IN THE WORLD.” 
Tur Germantown Independent of a recent issue says : 

“It is not generally known that there are two gentle- 
men residing in Germantown and Jenkintown who have 
the honor of being the oldest living twins in the United 
States, if not in the world. Their names are Samuel and 
John Nice. They were born May 11th, 1805, which makes 
them almost 84 years of age. They both learned the under- 
taking and cabinet making business, and from 1828 until 
1865 carried on the calling at Germantown.” 

We beg leave to take exceptions to the item pub- 
lished in the Independent, and offer as asubstitute the 
case of George and Jonathan Buckman, well-known 
in Bucks county. These brothers were born in 
Darby, Delaware county, on April 22d, 1803, being 86 
years of age in April next, and subsequently removed 
to Watertown, N. Y. Their mother was of the Gen- 
eral Brown family, of New York city. George learned 
the blacksmith business and for upwards of forty 
years carried on the industry, being the patentee and 
manufacturer of the celebrated Buckman plow, and 
founder of the town of Buckmanville, in Upper Make- 
field township, Bucks county, Pa. During the war he 
assisted as nurse in the China Hall hospital, in Bris- 
tol township. He now resides with his son-in-law, 
Owen W. Worstall, at Millville, N. J., and is yet hale 
and hearty. Jonathan lives in Washington, D.C., 
but is confined to his room, being somewhat feeble 
and defective in vision. Fora number of years he 
carried on the undertaking business at Tennally- 
town, near Washington, and during the war interred 
hundreds of soldiers who died in the government 
hospitals in that city. Mahlon Buckman, a brother, 
near 84 years of age, resides in New York, and Stacy 
C. Buckman, another brother, died at Newtown about 
one year ago, at the age of 80 years. George and 
Jonathan Buckman bear so close a resemblance to 
one another that they have frequently been con- 
founded. When the late Major Joseph B. Roberts 
was stationed at Washington with his command he 
met Jonathan on the street and accosted him, asking 
of his friends in Bucks county. Jonathan was dumb- 
founded, and it took some time to convince the Major 
that he was the brother of George instead of that 
gentleman himself. It would seem, judging from the 
occupation of both John and Samuel Nice and Jona- 
than Buckman, undertakers dealing continuously 
with the dead, it is also conducive to long life. Until 
further facts and proof are brought to light the Enter- 
prise shall demand the credit from the Independent of 
naming the Buckman Brothers as “ the oldest living 
twins in the United States, if not in the world.”— 
Newtown Pa., Enterprise. 
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Envy and jealousy light the intensest fires that 
ever burn in human hearts; gossip and scandal are 
the smoke emitted by them. If,as has been said, 
these passions could, like some modern chimneys, be 
consumers of their own smoke, a purer and better 
atmosphere would then prevail.—Frances E. Willard. 
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JACK FROST’S HERBARIUM. 
In Florida, where ice is so desirable for cooling food 
and drink, it is not naturally formed, and so must be 
made. I visited an ice factory. They have twenty 
tons of ice forming here all the time. They lift a 
tank every thirty minutes, take out the ice, refill the 
tank with water and replace it. The freezing takes 
forty-eight hours, The tank they have just emptied 
will be filled soon, and a new block of ice will be 
taken from it on “the day after to-morrow.” Now, 
it seems that this freezing takes place so gently that 
a spray of roses may be put into a tank of water and 
frozen into the mass of ice without stirring a petal 
from its place. There it lies imbedded, in all its 
beauty of form and color—a marvelous thing, I 
think, The ice-makers like to perform this experi- 
ment, as it shows the clearness of their ice; and 
pride is taken in freezing pieces of unusual beauty 
and transparency. A delicate spray of flowers, a 
cluster of ripe fruit, or a brilliant-colored fish are fa- 
vorite subjects. Exhibitions of such freezings are oc- 
casionally made at fairs, and a particularly beautiful 
or interesting piece makes a very attractive gift for 
a birth-day or for Christmas. What a pretty way to 
preserve objects! [ would like acollection of Florida 
specimens so preserved. No dried-out herbarium 
specimens ; no faded and distorted alcoholic prepara- 
tions; no unnatural taxidermist mounts, but every- 
thing in its natural color, its perfect outline, its liv- 
ing beauty. Here, aclear little block with a chame- 
leon ; here, a larger one with a coiled rattlesnake; 
there a young alligator, a cluster of grape fruit or 
oranges, a spray of flowers, or a series of forest 
leaves. But, alas! such a collection would not last a 
single week.—St. Nicholas. 


PLANTING WITH A CANNON. 
ALEXANDER Nasmyrta, the landscape painter, was 


a man fruitful in expedients. To his mind, the 
fact that a thing could not be done in the or- 
dinary manner, was no reason why it should be 
given up. His son relates the following interesting 
example of his ingenuity: The Duke of Athol con- 
sulted him as to some improvements which he de- 
sired to make in his woodland scenery near Dunkeld 
Among other things, a certain rocky crag needed to 
be planted with trees, to relieve the grim barrenness 
of its appearance. The question was how to do it, as 
it was impossible for any man to climb the crag in 
order to set seeds or plants in the clefts of the rocks, 
A happy idea struck my father. Having observed in 
front of the castle a pair of small cannons, used for 
firing salutes on great days, it occurred to him to turn 
them to account. A tinsmith in the village was 
ordered to make a number of canisters with covers. 
The canisters were filled with all sorts of suitable 
tree seeds. The cannon was loaded, and the canisters 
were fired up against the high face of the rock. They 
burst, and scattered the seed in all directions. 

Some years after, when my father revisited the 
place, he was delighted to find that his scheme of 
planting by artillery had proved completely success- 
ful, the trees were flourishing luxuriantly in all the 
recesses of the cliff.—Exchange. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


THE question of municipal suffrage for women will 
soon come before the [Massachusetts] Legislature. 
Those who favor this measure, and especially women 
who have worked and waited for its passage for many 
years, are encouraged by the fact that the old objec- 
tions are no longer heard. The single one now urged 
with any force is that offered by John C. Ropes at 
the late hearing of the remonstrants. He said es- 
sentially this : 

“ Politics is a branch of business, of actual affairs, 
of dollars and cents. Women are without practical 
business experience. Women are segregated from 
men by their circumstances, separated from them 
and from affairs by their domestic relations. A large 
majority of them are not engaged in any branch of 
business or individual occupation. As a matter of 
personal fitness, therefore, they are not qualified to 
discriminate wisely between candidates, or to decide 
intelligently on public policy.” 

In answer to this, almost the only objection now 
remaining to the equal rights of women, it may be 
fairly urged that the ground taken by Mr. Ropes 
shows a man’s point of view quite as completely at 
fault in regard to the whole world of women’s inter- 
ests, as that of any woman can be in regard to men’s 
interests. 

Mr. Ropes says, “ A large majority of women are 
not engaged in any branch of business or individual 
occupation.” So busy has this gentleman been with 
his own public and private affairs that it has not even 
occurred to him that the making of the home, the 
care of the family, the rearing of the children, is 
business which occupies at least 20,000,000 of women 
in this country during the largest part of their lives, 
and very important business it is, which needs special 
legislation by those whom it most immediately con- 
cerns. 

It is the women’s side of the world’s business for 
which women should have the suffrage. Men do not 
know about it, as witness Mr. Ropes, an able and in- 
telligent lawyer, who thinks because women do not 
have men’s business, that they do not have any 
business. 

One only needs to look at the laws that have been 
made for women to see that men cannot do well 
about the home business. Under the old law, when 
at the marriage ceremony the bridegroom had said 
to the bride, “ With all my worldly goods I[ thee en- 
dow,” the law at once declared that all the personal 
property the newly-made wife had should be the hus- 
band's property ; that he and not she should have 
the “ custody ” of her person ; that he might give her 
“ moderate correction,” if the stick with which he 
whipped her were no larger than histhumb. When 
her child was born, the law, asking no questions of 
her, said: This child belongs to its father. The sole 
legal right to it was in him, and there it remains to 
thisday. The law gave the use of all her real estate to 
the husband as long as he should live, because he 
had to support her and her child. Wives reared the 
children, spun and wove, washed and ironed and 
cooked, while the husband “supported” them. The 
wife who earned a dollar at scrubbing somebody 





else’s house (she had nothing for scrubbing her hus- 
band’s house), brought home her dollar, but it was 
by the law her husband’s dollar, and he had it. If 
the husband died, the law left his widow only forty 
days to stay in the house without paying rent, and 
that is all the right she has to stay in the house to- 
day. It is true that by much petitioning some of these 
odious laws have been done away with, but they fur- 
nish clear proof that women must look after their 
own busixess interests. In the villages and country 
towns, where everybody knows everybody, women 
are surely as competent as men are to judge of can- 
didates for town offices who will look after the mate- 
rial and moral interests of the town. Women always 
care for their children. They would be sure, the ma- 
jority of them, to unite with that party of men who 
would be true to home interests. Thus the public 
and private good would be better cared for by the 
help of the municipal suffrage of women in the 
towns. 

In the cities, where everybody does not know 
everybody, women read the newspapers, and have 
as fair a chance as men do to ascertain the character 
of candidates. City mothers care for the good of their 
children and the welfare of their families not less 
than the mothers in the towns. The home business 
is their business, and in order that it may be thor- 
oughly cared for, women should have the municipal 
vote. 

Towns and cities are corporate bodies, of which 
women as well as men are members. The very fact 
that they are members of the city or town corpora- 
tion should, in all fairness, entitle them to a vote in 
it, as it entitles them to one in every other corpora- 
tion of which they are members. The existing laws 
which concern women are proof that they need a 
hand in their own affairs. The Legislature can now 
secure this boom for women. They are waiting anx- 
iously, in the hope that the women of all the future, 
as well as those of to-day, may be grateful to this 
Legislature for just and generous action in their be- 
half.—Lucy Stone, in Boston Globe. 


GRACE IN ARGUMENT. 


A sEvERE test of social grace is conversation when it 
becomes argument. To state one’s side clearly and 
without warmth, to listen without prejudice, to catch 
the drift of an opponent’s thought and not hold him 
to an imperfect statement of that thought, is the 
highest form of intellectual courtesy. It is the busi- 
ness of a lawyer to confuse a witness ; but a parlor is 
not a court-room, nor is conversation held there the 
records of a court. It is astonishing how rarely a 
number of people can discuss any subject and keep 
its principles in sight and its personalities out of 
sight. It is rare even among those of broad social 
opportunities. A party of six ladies and gentlemen 
sat discussing the issue of the late campaign, the 
principle part being taken by a gentleman who had 
made special studies of the subjects. For some time 
the conversation had continued, when a seventh 
person joined the group, breaking into the conversa- 
tion abruptly. A lady had just closed some remark 
when the new-comer brusquely broke in with, 
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“ Never argue with a woman,” quoted asa lawyer’s 
maxim. A dead silence lasted for a moment, and 
the interest in the conversation lagged, the ladies 
present not possessing the temerity to continue. The 
remark, while it silenced them, neither refuted the 
statement made nor showed a knowledge of the sub- 
ject in hand by the speaker, though his manner in- 
dicated that he thought a finis had been reached. 

How often is an interesting and instructive con- 
versation broken by just such crudeness, or by lack 
of interest! How often are conversations developed 
into a mere exchange of personalities, the victor be- 
ing he of the least manners and sharpest tongue! 
This is the favorite method of those who cannot sus- 
tain argument or brook defeat. 

Is the statement true that the art of conversation 
is not developed in our social life? That the spirit 
of haste, of money-getting, makes all seem useless 
that does not tend to an exchange of coin ? 

The salon in France flourished because main- 
tained on a basis of intellectual equality. No con- 
cessions were made because of sex, no favors asked 
because of sex ; each stood erect in the integrity of 
intellect. This was the charm of the salon. Europe 
bowed before Madame de Staél, not because she was 
a woman, but because of the intellectual power and 
social grace which caught the spirit of the opponent 
and conceded the right of his position. While ac- 
knowledged as the most brilliant talker of her age, it 
was also acknowledged that she was the most charm- 
ing listener, whose sympathy always brought out the 
best in those about her ; that all felt in her presence, 
not that she was shining at their expense, but that 
they felt and revealed, under ‘the magic of her pres- 
ence, the best in themselves. 

The spirit of individualism in America is respon- 
sible for the lack of art in conversation. The same 
spirit that makes every man rush for the first place, 
elbowing his neighbor, indifferent to his rights or his 
weakness, is the spirit that has entered our social 
circles and made conversation a quicksand in which 
one is in danger of losing all power of thought 
through the discourtesy of one whose power is not 
expression of thought, but sharpness of tongue. Not 
persuasion, but victory, is the goal even in the social 
circle.—Christian Union. 


CHANGING LOCATIONS. 


Ir is especially hard for persons well-advanced in 
years to change locations. We become soa part of 
our surroundings that it requires a wrench to break 
away and make new relations. But we should not 
spend too much time in thinking of the past, but 
press on, doing to-day’s duties and knowing to-day’s 
people, not valuing them less because they are new, 
or the old less because they have dropped some- 
what out of our present life. We must keep loosen- 
ing our tendrils and moving on while life lasts more 
or less. If we do not the objects on which they are 
fixed will move on anyway. 
“ Change and decay in all around we see, 
© Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 


e 


A NEEDED WARNING. 
Dr. Grace PeckHam, in a recent number of The 
Home- Maker, presented one more dictate of fashion 
to which the majority of women bow, and points out 
its dangers. She says: 

“The fashion of wearing veils has become very 
prevalent. It is a fashion which should not be en- 
couraged. Its redeeming features are that the veil 
protects the hair and keeps it well arranged ; it pro- 
tects the forehead from the wind and wards off neu- 
ralgia. These two services of the veil can be re- 
tained, but the veil should not be worn over the 
eyes. Tothem it is very injurious. It is injurious 
to the mechanical seeing apparatus, since a constant 
adjusting of muscles and lenses is required, and a 
striving to obtain a clear image for the retina. It is 
extremely wearing to the brain, which has a great 
deal to do with touching up and finishing off. the 
picture which falls upon the vision, and in making 
the mental image a perfect one, no matter what the 
external one may be. Veils of dotted lace and daz- 
zling white illusion may give rise in a few weeks to 
an irritable condition of the eyes that years will not 
remove.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—General Agent Anna T. Wilson, of the Children's Aid 
Society, reports that during last month 64 children passed 
through the hands of the society. Of these 29 went with 
their mothers to places at service, 16 were placed in pri- 
vate families to board, 8 in private families on trial, 4 in 
hospitals, and 7 were returned to parents, relatives, or 
other guardians ; 47 visits were also made to children dur- 
ing the month. 


—A project that has been contemplated for some time 
by Anthony J. Drexel has been put in practical shape by 
the purchase of the Louella Mansion at Wayne, Delaware 
county, avd the selection of Trustees and Managers for the 
“ Drexel Industrial College for Women.” The object of 
the institution, as set forth in the charter, is to instruct 
women and children between the ages of 13 and 19 years 
in all duties appertaining to the care of a household, and 
to teach such trades and businesses as will make them 
practical women, able to earn a respectable livelihood. 


—It is now said that operations on the proposed Nicar- 
agua Canal will probably be begun this month by sending 
a dredging plant to Greytown. The harbor of this town, 
which is to be the eastern terminus of the Canal, is con- 
stantly liable to be filled up by sand moving westwardly, 
tbrough the action of shore currents. It is proposed to 
construct a pier of brush and piles, which will allow the 
harbor to be opened to vessels of 15 or 18 feet draft. The 
work of permanent improvement to 30 feet draft will not 
be begun until the building of a railroad inland. This 
road will bring rock taken from the great rock-cut, and 
which will be used for the sides of the canal through the 
marsh-lands, and for the construction of a permanent pier 
at Greytown.— The American. 


—No year since 1879 had so small an amount of sun- 
shine in England as 1888. 

— Engineering News for March 2d contains an interesting 
item to the effect that a French company—the Gas and 
Water Company of Tunis—are about to undertake for 
practical purposes the restoration of the reservoirs of an- 
cient Carthage. These basins cover an area of 37,590 square 
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feet, and are divided into eighteen communicating apart- 
ments. They have been entirely neglected since the in- 
cursions of the Arabs in 697. 

—The United States will make a creditable display at 
the Paris Exhibition. And this is as it should be; for, al- 
though nominally a universal exposition, it will be practi- 
cally a display of the products of republics. The mon- 
archies of Europe will be represented only by private ex- 
hibits, while the republics of North and South America 
have rallied in force. The United States Department of 
Agriculture will make asplendid showing. Secretary Col- 
man has placed the undertaking in the hands of Professor 
Cc. V. Riley, the entomologist, an energetic organizer as 
well as a careful and enterprising scientific observer; and 
Professor Riley has already sent forward three car-loads on 
the way to France. The bulk of shipments are nearly 
through with, and the perishablestaples will follow during 
the next mouth. Congress appropriated $250,000 to aid ex- 
hibitors, and Secretary Colman’s quota of this will insure 
the best illustration that the agricultural] resources of this 
country have ever had on the continent of Europe.—Science. 

—It is said that the sewerage system which is now be- 
ing constructed in Buenos Ayres is the most perfect in the 
world. Measures have been taken which will result in 
putting every house in the city in perfect sanitary condi- 
tion within three years. Sanitarians will watch the result 
of this stupendous undertaking with great interest, and 
will be able to deduce from it many valuable practical 
lessons. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has made a number of appoint- 
ments, the most important being Ministers to several for- 
eign countries. Among these are Whitelaw Reid, the edi- 
tor of the New York Tribune, to France, and Thomas W. 
Palmer, of Michigan, to Spain. The U.S. Senate is still 
in session. 

JONATHAN CHACcE, U. 8S. Senator from Rhode Island, 
well known as a member of New England Yearly Mecting 
of Orthodox Friends, has resigned his seat, desiring to de- 
vote his time to private affairs. He has been in Congress 
since 1881, having entered the House that year, and been 
chosen to the Senate in 1885. 

Tue New Jersey Legislature has repealed the High Li- 
cense and Local Option bill passed last year. The repeal 
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bill establishes a new license system, satisfactory to the 


liquor interests. It was passed in the Senate some time 
ago, and in the House on the 19th inst. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Moorestown, on Seventh-day, Third month 30th, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 


MarRTHA C. DE Cou, 
Mary R. WILson, } Clerks. 


*,* A meeting of all the divisions of “‘ Young Temper- 
ance Workers” will be held at Girard Avenue meeting- 
house, 17th street and Girard Avenue, on Fifth-day even- 
ing, 23th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, is expected to be pres- 
ent and will deliver an address. 


*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
propose having a social reception for members and at- 
tenders of their meetings on Sixth-day evening, Third 
month 29th, between 7.30 and 9.30 o’clock. The company 
of young Friends from the country and other strangers, in 
an especial manner is invited, also the husbands and wives 


of our members, even though they may be members of 
other denominations. 

It will be held in the Parlor and Library Room, 1520 
Race street. 


*,.* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


*,* The Penn Sewing School held in Race street meet- 
ing-house will close its present session on Seventh-day, 
Third month 30th, at 10 o’clock a.m. It is proposed to 
make this an Anniversary meeting, twenty years having 
passed since the school was started. The attendance of 
former officers, teachers, and friends of the school is de- 
sired. 

ANNIE C. DoRLAND, Secretary. 


*,* A portion of the Committee to visit the branches of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will, under the minute of 
their appointment, attend the following meetings: Ger- 
mantown, Third month 224,730 p.m.; West Philadelphia, 
‘Third month 23d, 7.30 p. m.; Frankford, Third month 24th, 
10.30 a. m.; Girard Avenue, Third month 24th, 7.30 p. m. ; 
Race sireet, Third month 25th, 7.30 p. m. 

Friends generally are solicited to attend. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never variés. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 





PaRrLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SpPrRInGs, SPRING Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . = . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
5S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Ws. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R, L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WM. HL JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and wy 
zers. Removed. to 2043 
2045 Market 8t., Philedelphin 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds —s fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
| great interest to every utilitarian 
» to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
— in communication with all 





Agricultural implement buil- 
Pry ; ders in the U. 8. 
_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
SAMUEL CONARD Isaac FoRSYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved Denver City 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 
ry Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated Black 
Waxey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by the 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrrat anv Surrius $367,297,32 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It ranks as 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the West. 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank, 
New York. 


>. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY: 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Price Mail 


Rise pa Peenine of Friends. 


: Ww. Cor. Fifteenth and J Race Streets, Phila. 
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